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The Chapter's 27th annual membership meeting in September (see pages 6-7) included an excursion boat tour of the lower Con- 
necticut River, which is also the focus of the Conservancy's newest land protection campaign. Marine biologist Steve Gephard nar- 
rated the tour, highlighting existing Conservancy preserves and proposed protection projects. 
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CAROTHERS PROMOTES STRONG 
STATE COMMITMENT 
TO LAND ACQUISITION 


Speaking to 400 Conservancy members at the Con- 
necticut Chapter annual meeting at the Goodspeed Op- 
era House in East Haddam on September 26, the new 
Commissioner of the Connecticut Department of Environ- 
mental Protection Leslie Carothers praised the Conser- 
vancy’s record in land conservation and pledged a strong 
personal commitment to improving the State's land ac-. 
quisition program. 

“It is a priority of mine, and that of the Governor as well, 
to augment substantially the State's open space hold- 
ings. Our goal is to add approximately 100,000 acres by 
the year 2000—to protect under state ownership a full ten 
percent of Connecticut's total land area,” she stated. 

To accomplish the goal of acquiring 100,000 acres, 
Carothers said she is requesting in this year’s budget 
$15 million for land acquisition and management, a sig- 
nificant increase over previous years. She further prom- 
ised to be “persistent” in her annual requests and “pur- 
sue with the Administration and the Legislature this funding 
priority.” 

Commenting on the booming development in the state, 
Carothers noted that “over 20,000 acres fall under the 

continued on page 2 
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bulldozer each year. No other state has agricultural land 
values which have increased more sharply than in Con- 
necticut, making farmland preservation truly a crisis. Fur- 
thermore, no other state has so few federal parks, forests 
or refuges. - 

“Preserving land in a state such as ours is a feat of 
challenging proportions,” she said. “Fortunately, we are 
still blessed with significant natural resources. We have 
large tracts of farm and forest land, sizable wetland areas, 
beautiful river valleys, coastal vistas, and ridgetops. This 
wealth of resources remains as a testament to the gener- 
ations of Connecticut Yankees who clung to their land, 
devotedly maintaining it for decades. For these landown- 
ers, open space preservation is a labor of love. It is a task 
to which they, and you, are clearly committed. What is re- 
markable is that critical habitats and important natural re- 
sources can still be bought and preserved in this state, 
despite incredibly steep land values which are among 
the highest in the nation.” 
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Leslie Carothers (right), who began in September as the new Commis- 
sioner of the Connecticut Department of Environmental Protection, re- 
ceived a Certificate of Special Recognition from Les Corey, Connecti- 
cut Chapter Executive Director, at the Chapter’s annual meeting. 
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She stressed the need to identify the most important 
acquisition needs, including natural diversity and habitat 
preservation, coastal access, public recreation, wildlife 
management and others. And she asked for the Conser- 
vancy’s help in designing new approaches to creative 
land acquisition: “You have always provided assistance, 
direction, and inspiration. Let us continue to work 
together.” 

Calling the Conservancy the keystone in private land 
preservation, she said: “Your tireless efforts are appreci- 
ated by a grateful citizenry, because outright acquisition 
and permanent dedication is the only successful mecha- 
nism for ultimately saving the land. Governmental regula- 
tion abates pollution, it constrains development and re- 
duces its impacts to suit the resource capability of a site. 
But it does not save the land.” 

Citing the Chapter's land protection record, she said, 
“In Connecticut, you, The Nature Conservancy, have 
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succeeded superbly. You have raised millions of dollars 
for critical habitats; you have assisted the State with its 
acquisition efforts; you have funded the Natural Diversity 
Data Base and worked tirelessly to support it; you have 
educated the legislators and the press; and you were 
principally responsible for the passage of the innovative 
acquisition legislation, the Recreation and Natural Heri- 
tage Trust Program. ... The State is deeply indebted to 
all of you—and | am personally grateful—for your contin- 
ued efforts to improve the natural diversity and the quality 
of life in our state.” 

She concluded, “Like you, | expect to be judged on re- 
sults. | hope by the end of my tenure, to be able to say 
that we have set sound priorities, streamlined the proc- 
ess, and secured a legacy of important lands for future 
generations. That will be, for me, the true measure of 
SUCCESS.” 

Commissioner Carothers is a former U.S. Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency lawyer and administrator, who 
served most recently as Senior Counsel in the Environ- 
mental Law Section of PPG Industries in Pittsburgh. She 
holds a law degree from Harvard and an advanced 
degree in environmental law from George Washington 
University. —LNC/PWR 


KIERNAN BEQUEST BOLSTERS 
LAND PROTECTION FUND 


The Connecticut Chapter of The Nature Conservancy 
is the recipient of a very generous bequest from the Es- 
tate of Rebecca E. Kiernan of Thompson, Connecticut. 
Rebecca Kiernan, a retired teacher from New York City, 
had been a member of the Connecticut Chapter for 18 
years and had a life-long interest in conservation. She 
was particularly impressed by the no-nonsense track re- 
cord of The Nature Conservancy and believed so strongly 
in our efforts that she passed on one-third of her estate 
for land preservation purposes. 

This substantial gift has been added to the Land Pres- 
ervation Fund (LPF) of the Connecticut Chapter in her 
memory. The Rebecca Kiernan LPF will be used by the 
Connecticut Chapter to purchase imminently threatened 
natural areas. The Conservancy will replenish the fund 
once local donations are secured. In other woras, the Re- 
becca Kiernan Fund will serve as a permanent source of 
immediately available cash to purchase natural areas. 

A bequest to the Conservancy is a living legacy, pro- 
tecting significant natural areas—and the plant and ani- 
mal life that depends on them—for future generations. 
Bequests directed for specific use in Connecticut benefit 
our efforts state-wide. Further information on bequests or 
other forms of planned giving may be obtained by con- 
tacting the Chapter’s Executive Director, Les Corey (344- 
0716), or Channing Page, Planned Giving Officer at our 
Boston office (617/338-2103). Inquiries, as always, are 
held in strict confidence. —LNC 
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Announcement of the Conservancy's purchase of Devil's Ridge in East 
Haddam was covered by television, radio, and Connecticut newspa- 
pers. A fundraising campaign is underway to repay the loan needed to 
purchase the property. 


LAST-MINUTE DEAL SAVES 
DEVIL’S RIDGE; FUNDRAISING BEGINS 


Literally two days before the bulldozers were sched- 
uled to roll, the Connecticut Chapter successfully com- 
pleted negotiations with the York Investment Corporation 
to acquire a 44-acre natural area, Devil’s Ridge, in East 
Haddam. Devil's Ridge is a dense hemlock hardwood 
forest located south of the Devil’s Hopyard State Park 
and west of the Conservancy’s Burnham Brook Preserve 
(see map). Preservation of Devil's Ridge will prevent the 
development of a very scenic natural area which con- 
tains steep, rocky outcroppings, perched inland wet- 
lands, and a diverse array of ferns and wild flowers. 

This land preservation project is being undertaken as 
a joint effort with the Connecticut Department of Environ- 
mental Protection and the East Haddam Land Trust un- 
der the provisions of the new Recreation and Natural 
Heritage Trust Program (reference From the Land, Sum- 
mer, 1986 and Summer, 1987). Under the terms of this 
program, 80 percent of the $385,000 purchase price for 
this approved four-lot subdivision will be covered by the 
State of Connecticut. The Connecticut Chapter and the 
East Haddam Land Trust are organizing a fundraising ef- 
fort to raise the remaining 20 percent, or $77,000. A loan 
from the Chapter’s Land Preservation Fund was used to 
save the property from imminent development. 

Peter Cooper, Chairman of the Chapter’s Board of 
Trustees, commented, following the closing in late Sep- 
tember, “It is very gratifying to be working with the State 
of Connecticut to help launch such an innovative new 
program. The Recreation and Natural Heritage Trust Pro- 
gram has enormous potential for conservation achieve- 
ment in Connecticut. The preservation of Devil's Ridge 
puts us one step closer to connecting Devils Hopyard 
State Park with the Burnham Brook Preserve, thereby 
creating a significant tract of wild land in eastern 
Connecticut.” 

DEP Deputy Commissioner Dennis DeCarli stated, 
“Devil's Ridge represents another segment of an integral 
plan to protect the Eight Mile River and the important 
hemlock ravine along its edge. Also it is a welcome addi- 
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tion to Devil's Hopyard State Park and valuable open 
space for outdoor enthusiasts in southeastern Connecti- 
cut. Without The Nature Conservancy's role on this occa- 
sion, | believe a great opportunity would have been lost.” 

Once the Conservancy and the East Haddam Land 
Trust raise the required $77,000 in matching funds, Devil's 
Ridge will be transferred to DEP as an addition to Devil's 
Hopyard State Park. The deed of transfer from the Con- 
servancy to DEP will include restrictions which guarantee 
that Devil's Ridge will be maintained forever in its natural 
condition. The East Haddam Land Trust has agreed to 
coordinate the local fundraising campaign. A $10,000 
anonymous pledge has already been received by the 
Connecticut Chapter to launch the fund drive. 

Les Corey, Executive Director of the Connecticut 
Chapter, commented, ‘‘It is vital to the success of private 
land conservation efforts in Connecticut that we continue 
to aggressively seek ways to join forces with state and 
local governments to preserve the best of Connecticut's 
wild lands. To do otherwise, will mean the loss of many 
important recreational and natural lands to development 
interests”. 

Devil's Ridge is the second project initiated by the 
Connecticut Chapter under the Recreation and Natural 
Heritage Trust Program. In December 1986, the Chapter 
purchased Cedar Island, an undeveloped ten-lot subdi- 
vision on a barrier beach in Clinton. The Chapter is still 
actively fundraising for its share of the acquisition costs 
of $800,000. —LNC 
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GATEWAY COMMISSION ISSUES 
$50,000 CHALLENGE FOR 
SELDEN CREEK 


The Board of Trustees of the Connecticut Chapter are 
pleased to announce the Gateway Commission's agree- 
ment to ‘cap off” the Chapter’s Selden Creek Preserve 
fundraising campaign with a $50,000 challenge grant. To 
qualify for the grant, the Connecticut Chapter must raise 
$450,000 of a total $500,000 needed to establish the Sel- 
den Creek Preserve in Lyme. 

The exceptional natural area bordering Selden Creek 
includes 55 acres purchased by the Conservancy in De- 
cember, 1986 with an additional 46.7 acres permanently 
protected with a conservation easement donated by the 
seller. To date, the Chapter has raised $295,000 toward 
the Selden Creek goal. 

In announcing the challenge grant, Irwin Wilcox, Chair- 
man of the Connecticut River Gateway Commission, said, 
“The Gateway Commission is pleased to be playing a 
major role in The Nature Conservancy's efforts to protect 
Selden Creek through this $50,000 challenge grant. We 
recognize that saving Selden Creek is a now or never en- 
deavor, and that success requires a team effort.’’ Wilcox 
added, ‘| encourage residents within the Gateway Com- 
mission zone of Haddam, East Haddam, Chester, Deep 
River, Lyme, Essex, Old Saybrook, and Old Lyme, to 
make contributions that will help The Nature Conser- 
vancy reach its fundraising goal and qualify for the Gate- 
way funds.” 

The Gateway Commission was authorized in 1973 by 
the Connecticut General Assembly to protect the natural, 
historic and aesthetic values of the lower Connecticut 
River valley by obtaining development rights and scenic 
easements on property. The Gateway challenge contin- 
ues the tradition of support for Conservancy efforts which 
began with a $300,000 grant made by the Commission in 
1982 to establish the Chapman's Pond Preserve in East 
Haddam. 

Les Corey, Executive Director of the Connecticut 
Chapter, upon receiving notification of the Gateway de- 
cision said, “On behalf of our trustees and members, | 
wish to express our deep gratitude for the Gateway Com- 
mission's $50,000 challenge grant,’ and explained, ‘this 
creates a significant incentive for donors to help us raise 
the additional $155,000 needed to receive the Gateway 
funds and finish the first major acquisition within the Sel- 
den Creek Preserve.” Corey noted that, “We are very 
grateful to the Gateway Commission for providing this 
challenge since the low interest loan provided by the 
Sachs Foundation for acquisition of this property will ex- 
pire on December 31.” 

Selden Creek provides habitat for a number of rare 
plants and animals and significant nesting and feeding 
areas for waterfowl, songbirds, shorebirds, and rails. The 


entire ecosystem of Selden Creek, Selden Neck State 
Park and adjoining mainland provides a winter roosting 
and feeding area for Bald Eagles. 

The trustees and staff of the Connecticut Chapter ex- 
tend our sincerest gratitude to every Chapter member 
and friend of the Conservancy who has contributed to the 
preservation of Selden Creek. Donations and pledges to- 
tal $295,000 as of this writing. If you have not contributed 
toward the preservation of Selden Creek and would like 
to help us secure the $50,000 challenge grant, please 
send your contribution or pledge today to the attention of 
Les Corey, Executive Director, Connecticut Chapter, 
Middletown, CT 06457. —LNC 


TOP NATIONAL HONOR 
AWARDED TO BRUCE SMART 


At The Nature Conservancy's national annual meeting 
in Snowbird, Utah, on September 18, 1987, Mr. S. Bruce 
Smart, Jr., of Connecticut was announced as a winner of 
the Conservancy's top honor, the Oak Leaf Award. Given 
each year to a handful of volunteers across America, the 
award recognizes distinguished contributions to the 
Conservancy's efforts to protect the beauty and biotic in- 
tegrity of our natural environment. 

Currently serving as 
Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Inter- 
national Trade, Mr. 
Smart is a_ former 
member of the Con- 
servancy’s national 
Board of Governors 
where he built sup- 
port for the Conser- 
vancy within the busi- 
ness and _ financial 
communities. As for- 
mer Chief Executive 
Officer of the Conti- 
nental Group, he took 
the corporation to the 
forefront of the private sector involvement in conserva- 
tion. Past Chairman of the Corporate Committee of the 
Connecticut Critical Areas Program, he was personally 
responsible for raising more than $300,000 for the 
Campaign. 

Bruce Smart has been a powerful spokesman and 
writer on the necessity and possibility of dialogue and 
compromise between the business and the conservation 
communities. He made his company one of the top ten 
corporate cash donors to the Conservancy during his 
tenure as CEO and, as Co-Chairman of the national Cor- 
porate Relations Committee, arranged many important 
introductions for the Conservancy. His wife, Edith, is a 
Connecticut Chapter trustee. —PWR 
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People’s Bank, the Chapter’s newest Corporate Associate was recently: 
presented with a framed photograph of a Ferruginous Hawk in recogni- 
tion of their support. From left: Alexander Gardner, Chapter Trustee; 
David E. A. Carson, President, People’s Bank; Les Corey, Chapter Ex- 
ecutive Director; and Norwick R. Goodspeed, Chairman, People’s Bank. 
A corporation becomes a Corporate Associate by contributing annually 
$1,000 or more in support of Chapter operations. 


“TT DOESN’T HURT TO ASK” 


A volunteer in the Ledyard-Stonington area is needed 
for the monitoring of several properties in which the Con- 
servancy has a legal interest. Duties would consist of 
field inspecting the properties and filling out appropriate 
forms. 

Also, we regularly have need for an artist to volunteer 
help with drawings for our newsletter, calligraphy for 
awards, design of maps, and the like. 

And, the Connecticut Chapter office is in need of an 
IBM personal computer. 

If you can help with any of the above, please drop a 


note to the Chapter office. Many thanks. —AEZ/PWR 
THANK YOU! 
—To Mr. Hugh Campbell for his generous donation of 
a post hole digger. 


—To Mrs. C. W. Slade for her donation of several differ- 
ent hand tools. 

—To the anonymous donor whose cash donation en- 
abled the Chapter to purchase a 1984 Mazda pick-up 
truck. —AEZ 


| . Sa”, 
Trustee Alexander Gardner (left) and David Reynolds, Director of De- 
velopment and Communications, recently presented a Peregrine Fal- 
con statue to Sonja Michaud, President of AMAX Foundation, in recog- 
nition of the company's longtime support. AMAX has been a Corporate 
Associate of the Conservancy for 12 consecutive years. 
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WINTER FIELD TRIP 


January 16, 1988: Cross-country skiing, Norfolk, 
CT: Join Trustee Gene Billings for a ski tour of natural 
areas in the town of Norfolk. Depending on weather and 
snow conditions, the trip may include visits to the Con- 
servancy's Walcott Preserve or lands that are owned by 
the Norfolk Land Trust. 

The group will meet at 10:00 a.m. in front of the Norfolk 
Public Library at the north end of the village green. The 
green is located at the junction of Routes 44 and 272 in 
Norfolk. If there is insufficient snow, the group will hike 
the route. In case of inclement weather, call Gene be- 
tween 8:00 and 9:00 a.m. on the day of the trip at 542- 
51 fz, 


Beginners welcome! Please let Gene know if you are 
coming by writing to him at Sunset Ridge Road, Norfolk, 
—AEZ 


CT 06058. 


MAXIMIZE YOUR 1987 TAX 
BENEFITS WITH A GIFT TO THE 
CONSERVANCY 


Looking to increase your income, help the Con- 
necticut Chapter, and avoid capital gains tax? Here's 
what you can do: Give a life income gift. There are 
many types of gifts which allow you and/or others to 
receive annual income. Goals which can be ac- 
complished through these plans include the follow- 
ing: increasing your current annual income, in- 
creasing your current annual income and passing 
wealth onto your heirs, increasing your future retire- 
ment income, funding education costs for a child or 
grandchild, sheltering ordinary income, while con- 
tinuing to receive tax-exempt income from your tax- 
exempt bonds. 

You can also: 

Give gifts through which you can pass sizable as- 
sets to your children and grandchildren. 

Give a gift of your home or farm now while retain- 
ing lifetime use and occupancy. 


PLEASE SEND ME MORE INFORMATION ON 
PLANNED GIVING OPTIONS. 
(All inquires are held in strict confidence. ) 


ho) Se tote ak a 
ADDRESS 


PHONE NO. 
INFORMATION NEEDED ON 


send to The Nature Conservancy, Connecticut 
Chapter, 55 High Street, Middletown, CT 06457. 


1987 ANNUAL MEETING 


In the brilliance of early autumn, nearly 400 members 
gathered on Saturday, September 26 in East Haddam at 
the Goodspeed Opera House for the Connecticut Chap- 
ters 27th annual meeting and to enjoy a river boat tour of 
the lower Connecticut River valley. 

Retiring Chapter Chairman Alex Gardner (who re- 
ceived a standing ovation of appreciation) welcomed the 
assemblage and highlighted the day’s program which in- 
cluded a speech on land preservation strategies by Les- 
lie Carothers, the newly appointed Commissioner of the 
Department of Environmental Protection (see page 1), 
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The Goodspeed Opera House, on the banks of the Connecticut River in 
East Haddam, was the site of the Chapter's 27th annual membership 
meeting in September. Chapter staff and trustees wish to express their 
gratitude to the Opera House Foundation for generously donating the 
use of their facilities. 


the presentation of awards, the election of a new chair- 
man and trustees, introduction of the Chapter’s newest 
major land preservation campaign, the Connecticut River 
Protection Program, and a three-hour narrated excursion 
boat tour of the lower Connecticut River. 


Financial Report 


Treasurer Dunny Barney presented the 1986-87 finan- 
cial report, noting that as of June 30, 1987, the total funds 
in accounts managed by the Connecticut Chapter 
equalled $2,875,497. He said that of that amourt, 
$307 337 is unrestricted. The balance of $2,568, 160 is in 
various restricted accounts, including land protection 
projects, stewardship endowments, and ongoing Chap- 
ter programs. 

Mr. Barney reported that as of the end of August 1987, 
the Chapter had outstanding financial obligations total- 
ing $1,835,344 for lands under contract and for proper- 
ties on which we have closed. Against that amount, 
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$1,334,343 has been raised or pledged, leaving a bal- 
ance of $498,001 still to be raised. He said Connecticut 
Chapter membership is at an all time high with 10,300 
households, including 658 Acorn members. Both cate- 
gories increased 20 percent in the last year. 

For any member who is interested in reviewing the 
Chapter accounts, they are available for inspection at the 
Middletown office. 


Land Acquisition Report 


Executive Director Les Corey summarized the Chap- 
ter’s recent land protection activity. Altogether, a total of 
21 land protection projects were completed. Not includ- 
ing registry projects, 636 acres were saved having a fair- 
market value of $4.7 million. The total cost to the Chapter 
of protecting these tracts was less than half that amount, 
or $2.1 million. In addition, 37 sites totalling 811 acres 
were registered in 1986-87. 

Projects included additions to the following Nature 
Conservancy preserves: Benton Hill Fen, Burnham Brook, 
Byram River, Higby Mountain, Pike Marshall, and Weir 
Preserve. Corey added fundraising continues for Selden 
Creek in Lyme, and for Cedar Island in Clinton. Over 200 
other threatened sites remain on our protection priority 
list. 


Nominating Committee Report 


Trustee William Ross gave the nominating committee 
report. Elected or re-elected by the membership as trust- 
ees were: (for one-year terms) Alexander Gardner, John 
Gordon, Edith Smart, and Ogden Tanner; (for a two-year 
term) Evan Griswold; (for three-year terms) A. Eugene 
Billings, Susan D. Cooley, and Mary Hope Lewis. Retiring 
Board of Trustee members Russell Brenneman, Ann Elli- 
man, and Peter Neill were thanked for their many contri- 
butions and longtime service. 

Elected for one-year terms as officers by the Board of 
Trustees were: Peter B. Cooper as Chairman; Rufus Bar- 
ringer, Sarah Richards, and Robert M. Schneider as Vice- 
Chairmen; William D. Ross as Secretary; and Austin D. 
Barney, Il, as Treasurer. 
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From left: Newly-elected Chairman Peter Cooper, former Chairman 


Alexander Gardner, Treasurer Austin D. Barney, Il and new Trustees 
Evan Griswold and Ogden Tanner. 


Awards 


Certificates of Special Recognition were presented to 
DEP Commissioner Leslie Carothers for her advocacy of 
sound land protection policy, and to State Senator 
Michael Meotti and State Representatives John Mor- 
dasky and Ronald Smoko for their successful leadership 
to secure $5 million for the Recreation and Natural Heri- 
tage Trust Program in the 1987 General Assembly 
session. 
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Les Corey (second from right), Executive Director, presented Chapter 
awards from the stage of the Goodspeed Opera House, at the recent 
annual membership meeting. From left are Joey Corcoran, members of 
the Mianus River Gorge Preserve Committee, Corey, Ken Metzler, and 
Chairman Peter Cooper. 


Certificates of Special Recognition were also pre- 
sented to the Connecticut Audubon Environmental Cen- 
ter (represented by CAS Executive Director John Reiger), 
to Joey Corcoran for her leadership as Director of the 
Connecticut Audubon Environmental Center, to DEP staff 
members Diane Mayerfeld and Kenneth Metzler for their 
tireless efforts to support natural area preservation, and 
to Mayor Azelio Guerra of West Haven for his enthusiastic 
commitment to the preservation of Piping Plover and 
Least Tern habitat at Sandy Point. 

White Oak awards were presented to Barbara Hilli and 
Judy Weyant for their service in both the Bald Eagle and 
Least Tern/Piping Plover volunteer programs, to Keith 
Johnson for his invaluable monitoring of Conservancy 
properties, and to the Mianus River Gorge Preserve 
Committee for their nurturing stewardship of the Conser- 
vancy's original preserve. 


Connecticut River Tour 


The meeting concluded with a river boat tour of the 
lower Connecticut River valley. DEP marine biologist Steve 
Gephart narrated with an in depth review of the region's 
ecology and species diversity. Conservancy preserves 
were pointed out as well as the sites of possible future 
protection projects under the new Connecticut River Pro- 
tection Program. The river's majestic scenery and the ca- 
maraderie of all those present combined to make our day 
on the river truly memorable. —DLR/PWR 
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CHAIRMAN’S MESSAGE 


Every changing of the guard permits the taking of 
stock and focusing on the longer view. However, chang- 
ing the guard, Conservancy style, is a minimalist thing. In 
Alex Gardner's case he will by no means vanish into the 
sunset simply by relinquishing the title of chairman. That 
is the nature of those who work for the Conservancy. We 
willingly labor in the fields irrespective of title because we 
truly believe in the vitality of the task at hand. 

For Alex, who has served these past five years as a 
magnificently dedicated and effective chairman, | am 
sure he will not miss a beat in applying the same degree 
of energy and skill to his new task as Chairman of the 
Connecticut River Protection Program. 

Alex's role symbolizes the strength of the Conser- 
vancy. He reaffirms the continuing significance of the 
dedicated volunteer helping guide the decisions of an in- 
creasingly complex organization. 

In my own case, when | served earlier as Chairman 
from 1978 to 1982, | had the great fortune of being part of 
the evolution of our Chapter from a predominantly locally- 
oriented volunteer entity to a scientifically-based, profes- 
sionally-driven organization which worked increasingly in 
conjunction with the goals of the national office, while re- 
fining, and in my view improving on those national objec- 
tives. 

Alex took this trend toward increasing professionalism 
and showed what it could do. Under his leadership our 
Chapter’s membership skyrocketed and the number of 
significant natural lands saved increased dramatically. 
This was professionalism, but professionalism with a heart, 
and it is for this reason that | find it so encouraging that 


‘the partnership in the Connecticut Chapter between pri- 


vate volunteer and staff professional remains so vital. 

| have said that | would serve as Chairman for one year 
with a primary goal to develop and increase the cadre of 
effective volunteer leaders to provide increased stability 
for the Chapter's growing land preservation challenges. 

One thing is very clear—the work of the Conservancy 
is not complete. Our scientific skills show us at least 200 
projects here in the State of Connecticut which are well 
worth whatever measure of assistance we can give to as- 
sure their protected status—whether on our own or in 
conjunction with the State DEP or local private groups. 

The dollars alone necessary to do the job right are 
phenomenal. It all reminds me of the bumper sticker you 
no doubt have seen, particularly on the more sporty vari- 
ety of automobile, that says: “So many pedestrians . . . so 
little time.” One short year. Well. . . let's get to work. 


Cas 


Peter B. Cooper 
Chairman 


THE SECRET LIFE OF 
CONNECTICUT MIGRANTS 


Warblers. Amazing, the way such tiny creatures can fill 
a forest with song. Amazing, too, the lives that warblers 
lead, spending, on the average, only three months out of 
the year in their temperate-zone forest homes, where 
they breed and raise their young. Another two or three 
months are spent in incredible journeys of thousands of 
miles, across the Gulf of Mexico and on to Central and 
South America. Their longest stay, six or seven months, 
is in the tropical forest wintering areas that bear only the 
slightest resemblance to their summer homes. 

Although very little research has been conducted to 
date on these migrants’ “other lives,” ornithologists are 
beginning to discover some surprising details. For exam- 
ple, each species has a highly specific wintering area. 
The Chestnut-sided Warbler, found throughout the north- 
eastern, Great Lakes, and Appalachian states in sum- 
mer, winters in the lowlands of Panama and southern 
Central America. The Blackthroated Blue Warbler, found 
in the same area during the summer, winters almost ex- 
clusively in the West Indies. 

One thing is certain: warblers, and other families of mi- 
gratory birds, are much more than “winter visitors” to 
Latin America. They are a key part of the tropical ecosys- 
tems and occupy important niches there. As ornitholo- 
gists learn more about the warblers’ life histories, they 
have become convinced that the two habitats, temperate 
and tropical, are not separate units but must be consid- 
ered as a single ecological system. 

Today, although there are reasons to be concerned 
about northern habitats, the overwhelming focus of con- 
cern is in the tropics. Latin American forests are rapidly 
being cleared and burned to make way for agriculture, 
cattle grazing, logging, roads and pipelines, and con- 
struction projects. Most at risk are species such as the 
Blackburnian and Black-throated Green Warblers which 
use or concentrate in primary highland forest. Highlands 
have been hardest hit by conversion to agricultural use. 
And because each acre of tropical forest supports many 
more birds than an acre of temperate-zone forest, scien- 
tists have estimated that one acre of tropical deforesta- 
tion has as much effect on bird populations as seven or 
eight acres of temperate-zone clearing. 

The Nature Conservancy and other organizations are 
helping Latin American nations conserve their natural re- 
sources and protect not just migratory birds but thou- 
sands of other species as well. For example, critical win- 
tering habitats in Costa Rica have been identified and 
included in a system of national parks, which are pro- 
tected with the assistance of a $5.5 million endowment 
raised in part by the Conservancy. And in Costa Rica, 
Venezuela, Bolivia, and other countries there are strong, 
professional organizations set up to continue to act on 
behalf of parks and protected areas. —BPL 


NATURE’S DIVIDEND: 
A NEW GRASS! 


On July 29th, Stewardship Direc- 
tor Beth Lapin and Regional Ecolo- 
gist Thomas Rawinski returned to 
Beeslick Preserve in Salisbury. They 
were collecting vegetation data from 
permanent plots, established and 
monitored since 1984 to study the 
effects of flooding on the rare fen 
community. They were not prepared 
for an amazing botanical discovery! 

In several plots, a beautiful three- 
foot tall grass was flowering. It turned 
out to be a grass with no common 
name—simply one of the reed 
grasses called Calamagrostis stricta 
subspecies inexpansa. Known from 
: limestone cliffs in Vermont, river 
Calamagrostis stricta shores in northern Maine and fens in 
subspecies inexpansa. Central New York, it is a boreal plant 
by Caren Caljouw never recorded in Connecticut. This 
latest addition to the State's flora is thriving at Beeslick 
where it co-occurs with other northern plants such as 
Swamp Birch, Tamarack, and the sedges, Carex aqua- 
tilis and Carex prairea. This new botanical rarity is one of 
nature's dividends: a welcome return on a very wise 
investment. —BPL 


COASTAL BIRD REPORT 


The Connecticut Department of Environmental Protec- 
tion’s Wildlife Bureau has released the results from sev- 
eral bird studies this summer. Highlights are: 

—/2 young Osprey fledged (an increase of 11% over 
1986, and equal to the previous record number from 
1985). These young came from 34 nests (a decrease 
from 1985). 

—Active Osprey nests were located on several Con- 
servancy lands including Great Island, Hatchett’s Point, 
Black Point and Watts Island. These seven active nests 
fledged 15 Ospreys. 

—A record 24 pairs of Piping Plovers and six un- 
paired birds were observed. However, despite aggres- 
sive protection, nest productivity decreased to 1.29 young 
per nest (compared to 1.95 in 1986). Feral cats and nat- 
ural predators were implicated in causing some decline. 

—Conservancy protected or registered lands, such as 
Griswold Point, Long Beach and Sandy Point had 14 
pairs of plovers who produced 25 of the 31 fledged 
young. 

—Least Terns nested successfully at a number of 
beaches. Again Conservancy protected or registered 
lands, Sandy Point, Long Beach, and Griswold Point, ac- 
counted for 430 of the 437 fledglings in 1987. —BPL 


MDC REGISTERS 200 ACRES WITH 
THE NATURE CONSERVANCY 


The Metropolitan District (MDC) recently registered 
200 acres of watershed property through the Connecti- 
cut Natural Heritage Registry Program, a joint project of 
The Nature Conservancy and the Connecticut Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection. The remote forest and 
reservoir comprise one of Connecticut's finest nature 
areas. The undisturbed expanse of open water serves as 
feeding grounds for Common Mergansers, Great Blue 
Herons and Bald Eagles. Since the Water Company land 
is not open to the public the species are given the ulti- 
mate protection. The land provides habitat for a number 
of rare plant species, such as American Ginseng, Can- 
ada Violet, Virginia Waterleaf, Squirrel Corn, Goldie’s 
Fern and White Wood-Sorrel. John J. Rossi, MDC Chair- 
man, commented that “the District hopes that the unu- 
sual plants found in the area will continue to thrive and 
that Conservancy and DEP researchers and naturalists 
will benefit from studies conducted on the property.” 

The Registry Program, through a non-binding agree- 
ment with the landowner, encourages the preservation of 
important natural lands in private ownership. Landown- 
ers upon registering receive a plague commemorating 
the voluntary protection of their land. “Over 91 landown- 
ers have registered their property in Connecticut,” stated 
Carolie Evans, Director of Land Protection for the Con- 
necticut Chapter of The Conservancy. “The Metropolitan 
District's registration of these 200 acres was an important 
move to protect the rare plants which find habitat on their 
property,’ Ms. Evans continued. 

“By registering nearly 200 acres of MDC land... we 
demonstrate our continued concern and long-standing 
commitment to the protection of the environment in and 
around ... the watershed,’ said Mr. Rossi. “We are 
pleased to join the many other landowners in Connecti- 
cut who have pledged to preserve and protect property 
as part of the Registry Program.” —CKE 


John J. Rossi, Chairman of the Metropolitan District (MDC), receives a 
plaque from Carolie Evans, Director of Land Protection for the Conser- 
vancy's Connecticut Chapter, in recognition of MDC’s volunteer protec- 
tion of a 200 acre wildlife habitat. 


SHEPAUG REGISTRATION 


This year the Shepaug Eagle Winter Observation Site, 
operated by Northeast Utilities and the State Department 
of Environmental Protection and staffed with Conser- 
vancy volunteers, will be open on a new schedule and 
with new guidelines. The site will open for eagle-viewing 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 
p.m. from mid-December through mid-March. People 
wishing to visit the site must register and obtain a permit. 
A limited number of permits will be issued to both individ- 
uals and groups. To obtain form information or request a 
permit, call 1-800-566-7195 (weekdays only). —BPL 


SAVING LAND IS SAVING LIVES 


The Nature Conservancy's mission, of course, is to 
preserve biological diversity. “Saving land is saving lives” 
is an underlying theme in all the Conservancy's protec- 
tion efforts. Consider that more than fifty percent of all 
therapeutic medications are made from compounds found 
only in the natural world. The seemingly insignificant, but 
rare rosy periwinkle, for example, has yielded a drug for 
the successful treatment of childhood leukemia. And when 
a serious blight recently threatened the American corn 
crop, worth billions of dollars, the discovery of an other- 
wise undistinguished species of wild corn in Mexico, 
thought to be extinct, provided disease resistance when 
cross-bred with the common hybrid. 

The Associated Press released the following article, 
printed on August 30, 1987 in the New Haven Register, 
reporting research on the potential benefit of a chestnut 
seed extract in the treatment of AIDS. 

“SEATTLE—A drug extracted from the seeds of an 
Australian chestnut tree appears to halt reproduction of 
the AIDS virus in the test tube, says a Fred Hutchinson 
Cancer Research Scientist. The drug, castanospermine, 
has been approved by the National Cancer Institute for 
tests in animals, and was selected as the institute's lead 
natural substance’ drug for use against AIDS, virologist 
Larry Rohrschneider said. Rohrschneider said that after 
more laboratory tests it could be ready for tests on hu- 
mans in about a year if all goes well. 

“The test tube results came in a Harvard University 
laboratory headed by Dr. William Haseltine, a leading 
AIDS researcher, he said. ‘At the right level (dose), the 
drug completely prevented the spread of the virus,’ 
Rohrschneider said. The experiments were conducted 
under contract by Harvard because the Seattle group 
doesn't work with the virus that causes acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome. ” 

While it can't be Known what the results of further re- 
search will be, it is clear that as arace, human beings are 
dependent on preservation of the gene pool represented 
by the world’s flora and fauna. It is an invaluable, irre- 
placeable resource, which the Conservancy and its 
members are determined to protect. —PWR 


Beth Lapin 


CLIFF AND GINGER EMANUELSON 
RETIRE FROM DEVIL’S DEN 


After almost 20 years of service Cliff Emanuelson, Di- 
rector of Devil's Den, and his wife, Ginger, Assistant to 
the Director, have retired from their positions. Devil's 
Den, comprised of 1,572 acres, is located in Weston. The 
initial parcel of 477 acres was donated in 1966 to the 
Conservancy by Miss Katherine Ordway, whose extraor- 
dinary generosity and vision also led to the creation of 
much of the Conservancy's Midwestern prairie system. 
The Emanuelsons, 
personally selected 
by Miss Ordway to 
run the preserve, 
have been respon- 
sible for the estab- 
lishment of over 20 
miles of trails, con- 
struction of demon- 
Stration charcoal 
pits, and many 
other interesting 
projects. Approxi- 
mately 10,000 visi- 
tors visit Devil's Den 
each year. 

Chairman of the 
Devil's Den Pre- 
serve Committee, Nils Kindwall, said, “We are sad to see 
Cliff and Ginger go, with the unfailing energy and devo- 
tion to the preserve. We wish them well in their retirement. 
There is no higher example of stewardship responsibility 
than that which they have shown through their tenure at 
Devil's Den.” 

Bob and Cindy Unnash have been hired to replace the 
Emanuelsons. They previously were the volunteer care- 
takers of the Conservancy's David Weld Sanctuary on 
Long Island. Bob's previous research focused on small 
mammal impact on forest regeneration. As the Devil's 
Den director, he plans to continue his rata on anum- 
ber of topics. He 
also will be avail- 
able as an ecologist 
to address Conser- 
vancy-wide issues 
and assist nearby ® 
Chapters. Already 
he has visited a pre- 
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in human ecology, hopes to provide some creative serv- 
ices and encourage new groups to use the preserve. 
Devil's Den is open to the public, and people are re- 
quested to register upon arrival at the preserve. For di- 
rections, see Country Walks in Connecticut (available 
from the Chapter office, 344-0716) or call Devil’s Den at 
—BPL 


226-4991. 


The mission of The Nature Conservancy is to pre- 
serve the full array of biological diversity by find- 
ing, protecting, and maintaining the best exam- 
ples of communities, ecosystems, and endangered 
species in our natural world. 
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